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NEWSPAPERS AND OTHER MATTERS. 


Some weeks since, there appeared in the “ Union,” one of the 
most respectable political journals of this city, an article commen- 
datory of the Repository. This editoral article was written and 
published independently of our knowledge of the matter. An 
*‘Observer” in one of the Norfolk newspapers, is not a little of- 
fended with the editor of the Union; he is very sure that it is 
neither the business of editors of political and miscellaneous papers 
to enquire into the origin and nature of ecclesiastical governments, 
nor to say one word relating to them. And for our “ consolation,” 
‘‘ Observer” informs us, that if we approve the article on which 
he animadverts, the “ Repository ought to be proscribed.” ‘This 
looks very like the language of some one in “ brief authority ;” 
some comptroller of the wind, or the water, we suspect, whose 
opinions will have precisely as much influence on Pusuic cones, 
and on us, as they ought to have, and no more. ‘“ The Metho- 
dists are not afraid of investigation.” Pity they should be. 

The editor of the Union attributes the rapid progress of Metho- 
dism to itinerancy, and other circumstances ; what these are, 
‘‘ Observer” would know. ‘Take the following exposition : 

*‘ J subjoined,” says Mr. Wesley, “a short account of Metho- 
dism ; particularly insisting on the following circumstances. There 
is no other religious society under heaven, which requires nothing 
of men in order to their admission into it, but a desire to save 
their souls. Look all around you; you cannot be admitted into 
the Church, or among the Presbyterians, Baptists, Quakers, or 
any others, unless you hold the same opinions with them, and ad- 
here to the same mode of worship. ‘The Methodists alone, do 
not insist on your holding this or that opinion, but they think and 
let think. Neither do they impose any particular mode of wor- 
ship, but you may continue to worship in your former manner, 
be it what it may. Now I do not know any other religious so- 
ciety, either ancient or modern, wherein such liberty of conscience 
is now allowed, or has been allowed since the age of the apostles! 
Here is our glorying! And a glorying peculiar to us! What 
society shares it with us!” See Rev. J. Wesley’s Journal, May, 
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Again he says, “‘ August, 1789, I explained to the society at 
large, the rise and nature of Methodism. And still aver, I have 
never read, or heard of, either in ancient or modern history, any 
other church which builds on so broad a foundation as the Metho- 
dists do ; which requires of its members no conformity, either in 
yee or modes of worship, but barely this one thing, to fear 

op and work righteousness.” This is the recorded testimony 
of our Patriarch, two years before his departure. 

** Observer” would have us believe that Mr. Wesley “ adopted” 
the form of government peculiar to the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. No; we think not. “* He was not,” to use “ Observer’s” 
language, “such a novice either in the Scriptures or in church 
history, as to believe this economy to be the most apostolic!” 
We refer to the above quotations from his Journals. Mr. Wes- 
ley’s views of church government were sufficiently liberal to have 
secured the rights of any church? Without ambition himself, he 
never could have lent his aid to forward the ambitious projects of 
others, whom he never knew? All alive to his own rights, he 
could never have invaded the rights of others? We doubt whether 
a more determined foe to ecclesiastical supremacy ever existed, 
than was Mr. Wesley! When did he ever submit to the supre- 
macy of any one? And is it probable that he would have assisted 
to constitute others lords and masters over a people whom he 
should never see? Mr. Wesley had as little to do with many parts 
of the Discipline, as it now stands, as the Czar of all the Russias. 

We have room for only a few words on “ the other circum- 
stances” conducive to the progress of Methodism in America. 
To the disinterestedness, holy zeal, perseverance, and love of 
God and man, so conspicuous in the labours of the holy men who, 
as Methodists, have proclaimed the gospel in America, we attribute 
their success. 

Alas! the worm of a petty ambition too soon began to gnaw at 
the root of the vine planted by the writings of Wesley and the 
labours of his humble coadjutors. The question is now often 
reiterated, “‘ Lord, who shall be the greatest in thy kingdom?” Is 
it wonderful if some of these querists should become proud, pas- 
sionate, envious, malicious, covetous, ambitious of distinctions, 
self-willed, brawlers, triflers? Is it wonderful that some of these 
should turn many out of the way, and yet remain travelling preach- 
ers, carrying about with them the mere ghost of an evangelist, 
who being dead yet speaketh 

“‘ Observer” thinks “ it remains to be proved, that the Metho- 
dists (of this country) enjoy the fewest ecclesiastical privileges.” 
This has been already proved, again and again, in the course of 
this publication. But, as “ Observer,” refers to the “right ot 
trial,” we shall say a few words on that subject. To some, our 
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6pinions may appear somewhat singular. The Discipline of the 
Methodist Church no where invests ministers with plenary autho- 
rity to appoint committees for the trial of members. ‘To the law 
itself: ‘* ‘The General Conference shall not do away the privileges 
of our members of trial before the Society, or by a committee, and 
of an appeal.” Now, unless preachers possess authority exceed- 
ing that at first assumed by the General Conference, they have no 
more right to deprive members of the privilege of trial before the 
Society, than they have to deny them an appeal. Mark! there is 
nothing in this restriction, authorizing the preacher, either to re- 
fuse the privilege of trial before the Society, or to appoint the 
committee. 

“‘ Observer” also refers to Sect. VII. of the Discipline: ‘ Ques- 
tion, How shall an accused member be brought to trial ?” Before 
the preacher and a committee of his own choice? No; the an- 
swer, by which preachers are to regulate their conduct in trying 
members, says no such words. But the answer is, “ before the 
Society, or a select number of them.” Now, who shall “ select,” 
if the preacher refuses “‘ privilege of trial before the Society?” 
Shall the preacher select? By no means; he isthe judge. ‘The 
law has not authorized him to “ select” committees in this case ; 
besides, “the judge is supposed to be on the prisoner’s side.” 
Answer 4, to the question, “‘ How shall an accused member be 
brought to trial?” permits “ the preacher, if he should differ in 
judgment from a majority of the Society, or the select number,” to 
appeal. Now, we would ask, are our Rules things certain in their 
application ? If they are, the passages above cited, (and they are 
the = ones securing the right of trial to accused members,) do 
certainly give the precedence to the Society, as the proper tribunal. 
Is there any thing in the Rules certainly authorizing preachers to 
appoint ‘*a select number” of the society to try accused mem- 
bers? No. What kind of authority, then, is this, which preach- 
ers exercise in trying members by committees of their own choice! 
Is usage law? Are opinions laws? The truth is, the Discipline 
hath forgotten to bestow a discretionary power on the preachers 
to try a man “ before the Society or a select number of them.” 
Every thing is undefined. Instead of law, an iniquitous custom of 
excommunicating, by packed committees, has been the order of 
the day. Is it not evident that hundreds, if not thousands, have 
been illegally excluded from the church ? 

This is not a trifling subject ; nor shall we trifle with it. The 
excision of members, by packed committees, like “ dropping” 
members for neglecting class, has been, (in these parts,) a untiver- 
sal custom! It is extremely painful to record these facts. Let 
custom bear the blame. It is neither by authority derived from 
the law of Gop, nor from the direction of the Discipline, that a 
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engeae tries any layman with a committee of his own choice. 
et every honest man, then, raise his voice and his hands against 
the ravages of packed committees. With one fell swoop they 
have prostrated the strongest and the best. No standing, charac- 
ter, usefulness, or holiness, can withstand them, in the hands of a 
weak, malicious, or mistaken man. The holy inquisition itself, is 
not more averse to political liberty and Christian freedom, than is 
this custom to all equity. But what will you do in a country 
where the ministry are the church? What can you expect in the 
way of reformation, from a church composed wholly of ministers? 
Cry aloud, and spare not, testify against abuses, till the poor no- 
minal church becomes the church indeed, and acts like a Chris- 
tian church composed of a congregation of believers should act. 
What! are any so ignorant as not to know that the church is 
Divineiy Appointep to be, and therefore of right should be, 
either in its local entireness, or by its representatives, the sole 
judge in cases of trial of its own members, for sins against itself ? 
The times of this ignorance has been too long winked at. No one 
hath ever yet read a single word of Gop, constituting the ministry 
the church! “If thy brother trespass,—tell it to the church.” 
*‘ Set them to judge who are least esteemed in the church. I 
speak to your shame. Is it so, that there is not a wise man 
among you?” Must “the preacher in charge,” be compelled by 
a custom disgraceful to humanity, to sit as judge of law and of fact, 
with a committee of his own choice, and frequently of his own 
opinion too ? 

Shame on those who would impose absurd and tyrannical cus- 
toms, and vague opinions, upon the church, as ordinances of the 
Gospel! Even Turks and Heathens would scowl on the custom of 
the judge appointing the jury, as contrary to Turkish and Heathen 
common sense. O, let the time past suffice. Itis enough. Hun- 
dreds have been unfeelingly sacrificed on the altar of this custom ; 
of which it is utterly impossible to think, or to speak, dispassion- 
ately. Of all the apposite things to which this custom may be 
compared, we think it resembles nothing so much as Milton’s 
devil ; who 


* On the tree of life sat like a cormorant, 
Or squat like a toad close at the ear.” 


We state it on the evidence of our own senses, this custom of 
trying members of the church with packed juries, has carried de- 
solation into neighbourhoods, villages, towns, cities. In many 
places, gray-headed men may be found, who have been despoiled 
of their peace and their rights, by these committees. We leave it 
to those who would cherish iniquity, to perpetuate it; but let every 
friend of heaven and earth, assist to banish it from among men. 
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FOR THE WESLEYAN REPOSITORY. 


FURTHER OBSERVATIONS ON THE CONSTITUTIONAL 
QUESTION, AND SOME THOUGHTS ON THE CONSTI- 
TUTION ITSELF. 


Tuis subject is supposed, by some, to have a very extensive and im- 
portant bearing, as it respects both the laity and the ministry of the Me- 
thodist Episcopal Church. We propose in our present essay to con- 
template it, 

First, with respect to the Laity and the Local Preachers. 

SECONDLY, with respect to both the Laity and the Ministry of this 
Church. 

First. It is contended, by the most enlightened authority in the oppo- 
sition to our own views, that the instrument framed and adopted by the 
General Conference of 1808, denominated by some, the Constitution, by 
others, the restrictive articles, and found on pages 21 and 22, of the book 
of Discipline, holds the following character, and exerts the following au- 
thority : viz. First, that it is to all intents, the Constitution of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church ; that it was legitimately gotten up, adopted, and 
confirmed ; that it legitimately and effectively bars all legislation in the 
Methodist Church, on all those subjects which it specifies as restricted, till 
itself shall be altered ; that the only process by which it can be altered, is 
that pointed out by itself; namely, by the unanimous recommendation of 
all the Annual Conferences, and by two-thirds of their representatives in 
the ensuing General Conference assembled. And secondly, that the Con- 
stitution secures thy general rules unalterable, (while itself remains un- 
changed) which rules contain the terms of admission into membership ; 
and, also, recognizes the right of trial by committee, and of appeal to 
Quarterly Conference; this Constitution, therefore, permanently fixes 
the terms of communion in said Church ; placing these terms completely 
beyond the control of the representative General Conference. And as 
the Constitution secures permanently the doctrines of the Church, and 
the application of the proceeds of the Charter Fund, and the Book 
concern ; (and moreover, as they construe that clause of the Constitu- 
tion which bears on “the plan of our itinerant general superintendency,” 
as embracing the whole scheme of our executive government, in all its 
parts, as including, as well those parts of it executed by the preachers in 
charge of circuits and stations, and the presiding elders in charge of only 
sectional districts,* as those executed by the general superintendents, or 





* Does not this construction of the phrase of the Constitution, “ the plan of our 
itinerant general ee confound terms in the book of Discipline, as 
well as the duties of different executive officers, in the executive government of 
the Church? As if preachers in charge of circuits, and the presiding elders in 
charge of districts, held no distinctive legal characters, and had no sphere of du- 
ties assigned them by the rules of General Conference, essentially different from 
the general superintendents or bishops ; and were not accountable for the pro- 
per discharge of these duties to an essentially different tribunal, from that at 
which the bishops are accountable for the proper discharge of those executive 
duties assigned by the General Conference tu them? If the construction given 
to the Constitution, by our opponents, on this point, were correct, would not 
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bishops, under the phrase, “ the plan of our itinerant general superinten- 
dency)” they also contend that the Constitution effectually interdicts the 
representative General Conference from all legislation whateter, for 
the laity ; and of course, for the same reasons, for the local preachers. 
And, consequently, as the Jaity, as well as the local preachers, have no 
provision in the government securing to them a participation in legisla- 
tion, therefore the Constitution for ever, (while it remains unaltered, ) de- 
bars them from the privileges and advantages of all ecclesiastical legisla- 
tion whatever, by means of the itinerant preachers, or otherwise. 

Thus, they consider, the General Conference as being in no sense what- 





the preachers in charge of circuits, as well as the presiding elders in charge of 
districts, be both merely the bishop’s agents, to do fis work, in‘his absence? In 
this view of the subject, we would ask, what rule of the Discipline makes a 
bishop president of a Quarterly Meeting Conference ? And what rule authorizes 
him to expela member from society in any circuit or station? And if he were 
to expel any one, whether an appeal would not lie on that ground, and be enti- 
tled to be considered as a legal objection to the validity of the proceedings, on 
the score of mal-administration ? And if it would, are not sectional superinten- 
dents, and general superintendents, essentially different species of officers? And, 
if the meaning of the phrase, “ general superintendency,”’ is not limited, and de- 
— by the known legal sphere of the duties assigned by the rules of Gene- 
ral Conference to the general superintendents or bishops? And if it is, why is 
the sphere of the duties of the sectional superintendents, considered in all its 
legal bearings, as included in the phrase, ‘* general superintendency,” in the Con- 
stitution ? See this subject discussed in an article ‘ On the Constitutional Ques- 
tion,’ in the Rerosrrory, commencing on page 190, of this vol. 

If the words of the Constitution had been, “ They shall not alter, or change any 
rule of our government, so as to do away Episcopacy, or destroy the general plan of our 
itinerant superintendency,” the Constitution would then haye guarded the whole 
plan of itinerant superintendency, in all its main divisions, from destruction. But 
even then, we do not perceive that it would have guarded the plan from all mo- 
dification whatever, in any one of its provisions ; for, in order to do this, it must, 
we conceive, have said simply and clearly, they shall not change or alter the gene- 
ral plan of our itinerant superintendency. But if the words of the Constitution 
had run so as to make the adjective “‘ Genzrat,” apply to, and qualify the noun 
“pian,” then it would have embraced each of the great branches of the 
executive government: that one executed by the general superintendents— 
that executed by the presiding elders—and that executed by the preachers in 
charge of circuits. For these branches of the executive government of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, though naturally connected with each other, are 
not homogeneous. ‘The General Conference, as the legislative department of the 
government, itself, appoints the bishops to their specific department of duties, 
in the execative government, and invests them with powers to appoint presiding 
elders, and preachers in charge of circuits. It has left to them the selection of 
the individuals, within a specific range, but they must appoint enough. The 
bishops, for the same reason, may remove individuals from thine offices, and put 
others in their places; but while they are in office, they are distinct in every 
sense, as species of officers, from the bishops ; and, in discharge of their specific 
executive duties, legally independent of them. But as the words of the Constitu- 
tionst and in the book of Discipline, the adjective “ general,” stands in immediate 
connexion with and qualifies the noun “ superintendency.” Now how are we to 
fix the meaning of the phrase “ general superintendency,” but by ascertaining the 
meaning of the phrase general superintendent / we mean in its technical sense as 
used and applied in our book of Discipline ? But a general superintendent is a 
bishop, in the language of that book: “ general superintendency,” then, as used 
in the same book, we should suppose, in sound criticism upon the force of words; 
ought to be limited by the sphere of the bishop’s personal executive duties. 
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soever, invested with powers to legislate for the laity; and by conse- 
quence, neither for the local preachers. Therefore, in the judgment of 
those who thus view the Constitution, the representative General Con- 
ference have no matters to legislate about, but what concerns their con- 
stitutents, the itinerant ministry. And even this, is interdicted from them 
so far as it concerns “the plan of our General Superintendency,” in 
= extensive latitude of construction given to these words, as noticed 
above. 

They admit, if we correctly understand them, that if the General Con- 
ference were invested with legislative powers to make authoritative rules 
for the governmest of the laity and the local preachers, they would of 
course, have a right to have their own representatives in that body ; pro- 
vided, they had not previously transferred that right away from them- 
selves by acts of their own, hereafter to be pointed out. 

The reasoning by which the above views of the Constitution, relating 
to the laity and the local preachers, is attempted to be defended, is as 
follows: It is alleged that they joined the Church when those rules _re- 
specting the terms of communion, the right of trial by committee, and of 
appeal, and those which concern the appropriation of the proceeds of 
the charter fund, and the book concern, were in existence, being published 
to the world : of course, as the law presumes every member of every com~- 
pact, either civil or ecclesiastical, to be acquainted with the laws thereof; 
and as these persons voluntarily joined the Church when these rules were 
in force, they entered into this compact upon the terms which itself re- 
cognizes. Hence, it is argued, these persons voluntarily relinquished all 
rights of an ecclesiastical character, incompatible with the obligations thus 
incurred, which they may be supposed to have possessed anterior to their 
entering into this ecclesiastical compact ; as, in entering into it, they vir- 
tually covenanted to endure all its privations in favour of its advantages ; 
this being the very nature of a compact voluntarily entered into, whether 
civil, or ecclesiastical. The right, however, of withdrawing from this 
community, they of course retained, because it was included in the com- 
pact itself. 

And as the lay members and the local preachers of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church remained in this state of ecclesiastical compact, most of 
them for several years, with the supposed knowledge of its terms, until 
the General Conference of 1808, when the Constitution was formed and 
adopted ; and as that Constitution made no new rules of communion, (as 
our opponents maintain,) but only confirmed those under which they had 
joined the Church, and under which they had lived, most of them, for 
several years ; and as they remained members of the Church several years 
after the Constitution was adopted by the General Conference, and pub- 
lished, therefore, they have no right to call for a change at present, by 
requiring that lay delegates, as their representatives, shall be admitted as 
members of the General Conference. 

This, we conceive to be a fair and unsophisticated view of the argu- 
ments, so far as we have learnt them, by which the above views of the 
bearing of the Constitution, and the Rules, are attempted to be supported, 
so far as they relate to the rights of the lay members and local preachers 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church. If in any part of the preceding 
statement, we have on any point failed fully to state the views of those 
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whose sentiments and arguments we have attempted to represent, it is on 
that point wherein we represented them as admitting the right of the lay 
members to be represented in the General Conference, on the supposition 
there stated, if they had not previously transferred that right away from 
themselves ! We think, the more enlightened of them admit the principle, 
as there stated by us on a general ground, and especially where money 
is involved, as being at the disposal of the legislative body. 

I. It might be remarked here, in the outset of our observations on this 
subject, that the views taken of it by our opponents, are predicated on an 
erroneous representation of facts. It might be stated by us, in turn, that 
Methodism, from its earliest history, as respects its eeclesiastical polity, 
has been a creature of change, both in Europe and in America. See the 
history which Mr. Wesley himself, has given of the origin of his power, 
as well as every other history of the rise and progress of Methodism, 
whether of European or American birth, which has ever been published. 
But to confine our views more particularly to America. There are, per- 
haps, not a few members of the Church, who joined it while yet in the 
form of a Society, when there were not many more, if so many, as two- 
thirds of the Rules in existence, as are now found in the book of Disci- 
pline. . Some, perhaps not a few, joined it when there was not a bishop ; 
some when there was not a presiding elder; others when there was no 
right of trial and appeal recognised, &c. &c. Thus have members 
joined this Church under increasing varieties and modifications in the 
form of its polity, to meet the increasing varieties of its wants in its per- 
petually enlarging borders, in this extensive portion of the earth; its 
members continuing to increase annually by thousands, up to the time the 
Constitution was adopted. And how little acquainted thousands, not to 
say most of them, were with its polity, and the spirit and genius of its 
government, at the time they joined the-Church, it is scarcely necessary 
here to insist on. It is true, perhaps, of all of them, that they came to 
Methodism, to be taught true notions of Bible Christianity ; and, it is, 
perhaps, equally true of most of them, that a partial development of her 
practical history, forms the boundaries of their views of ecclesiastical 
polity, even to this day. Mistake us not, we use not the language of re- 
proach; we glance at the actual state of facts, that racrs may be fairly 
appreciated under the present view of our subject. It is true, the law 
makes no apology for mens’ ignorance, in general ; but even this maxim, 
must not be carried too far. Still if it were universally, without all re- 
straint, true of the law, it is not thus true of justice. It may be said, 
whether persons were members of the Church before certain rules existed ; 
or remained in the Church, after they knew they were in being and in 
operation, it makes no odds in the present argument; they tacitly sub- 
scribed to them, by either joining, or remaining in, the Church, when 
they were known to be in operation. Be it so. But after all, it should 
be remembered, that this thing called tacit consent, then, means nothing 
more than silently living under rules, or joining a church which has rules, 
whether we like them or not. Anda man’s being silent at one time, it 
should be remembered, on any one subject, does not, perhaps, legally pre- 
vent his speaking at another time, if he shall see good reason to speak. 

il. But, there is another view which we wish to take of this part of the 
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subject. The Constitution did not confirm the government to the people, 
with all their rights and immunities, which they enjoyed the advantages 
of before. We before said Methodism had, from her earliest infancy, 
been a creature of change ; (not as respects her doctrines, her morality, 
her piety ; far be the sentiment from us ) but as respects her ecclesiastica! 
polity. It has, perhaps, been one of her greatest advantages, that by 
means of her legislative provision embosomed within herself, she has been 
able to watch the rising emergencies, and opening prospects for usefulness 
around her; modifying her outworks, by legislative enactments, so as at 
one time, to enlarge her borders and take up new moral territory, by call- 
ing forth, in the language of proud hierarchists, lay preachers; and at 
another time, at other points of her prospect, to whet off some ecclesiasti- 
cal excrescences, which needlessly stood in her way to more extensive use- 
fulness; besides all the advantages resulting to her within her own bosom, 
in regulating her own members to better profit, by improving her increas- 
ing light, in new modifications of rules to meet the results of her increas- 
ing experience; and much of this, not to say all, by means of an eccle- 
siastical legislature. But if our opponent’s‘views of the Constitution are 
correct, while ever that instrument remains unaltered, and is regarded as 
authoritative, the Methodist Episcopal Church, and by consequence, the 
local preachers, can never have another Rule pass for them, by the itine- 
rant preachers, or otherwise. Is this, we would ask, settling and confirm- 
ing the government in 1808, just (as to essentials) as it had been before ? 
or rather is it not, amputating.from it, one of its most important and use- 
ful members ! and settling it down in deformity and decrepitude, to be the 
reproach of the Churches ? 

III. But again, independently of the considerations already urged against 
the views of the Constitution, insisted on by our opponents, we would bring 
into sight the doctrines of primitive rights. Our ground of primitive Chris- 
tian rights, is the law of nature; incorporated, illustrated, and enforced, by 
the sacred Scriptures. Upon principles of natural law, the rights ofall men 
appear to be equal. ‘The foundation of this law, is, the nature and fitness 
of things; and reason, and revelation, are its interpreters. Wherein reve- 
jation has not decided, reason is our best guide. Wherein revelation has 
clearly decided, though reason, might before, or otherwise, have guessed 
differently, her duty is to bow in submissive confidence. But, when men 
enter into compact, civil or ecclesiastical, reason does not require the vast- 
ly larger portion of the community, we should conceive, to yield up al! 
legislative rights ; but, allow them to retain them, to be exercised through 
representatives or otherwise. But if revelation, in any case, should decide 
to the contrary, reason should bow in submission, since she can view 
the general subject but partially. Besides, the great Legislator may have 
had reason to suspend, or to abrogate, some of his laws, for what she can 
certainly see to the contrary. But as the Christian revelation appears to 
foster, and sustain the judgment of reason on this subject, it would not, 
perhaps, be too much to say, that their lights together, hold the united au- 
thority of paramount law.* 





* In support ofthis conclusion, see a “ Review of Rev. N. Bangs’ Vindication 
of Methodist Episcopacy,” particularly from page 201, and onwards, and an arti 
Ys - 
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Why is one Church government better than another ? Because, it is 
more scriptural, more rational ; and therefore, likely, other circumstan- 
ces being equal, to be of more useful effect. This is the only ground, we 
should conceive, upon which, any man, or number of men, in any age, or 
country, could fitly call upon any church to reform its government. Any 
plea, therefore, set up in opposition to this ground of right, on the score 
of tacit consent, or any other sort of consent, given in ignorance, or 
otherwise, (but in error it must be given, if it is in opposition to Scripture 
and reason, ) is of no more authority than the chaff before the wind, when 
set up, as it must be, in opposition to the lights of Scripture and reason, 
which Gop has vouchsafed to his creatures. 

We suppose, Luther and his coadjutors, had subscribed creeds, or arti- 
cles of ecclesiastical compact. Were they, therefore, incorrect in follow- 
ing their increasing light, and upon the ground of primitive and paramount 
rights, calling for, and promoting the reformation? If the principle, that 
compact forms the only ground of ecclesiastical and Christian right te call 

upon the Church in which one holds membership, to reform, were in all 
cases correct ; and tacit concurrence before made, ought to stop Chris- 
tians’ mouths, on this score; then, surely, Luther and his coadjutors 
should have been silent. Then where had been the reformation ! so far as 
the light of history reflects back upon it? And where had we been ? 
There is really something shocking and alarming, to our mind, in the 
doctrine of covenanting away one’s primitive right to call for reformation 
in church polity, and also the right to demand equal representation in the 
legislative councils of the Church, by a process of silent submission, and 
it may be, innocent co-operation. For, decisions, even in courts of civil 
jurisprudence, upon any one point of law whatever, though they should 
have been practised on for many years, yet, if a doubt on the subject had 
never been raised, and an opposite point never insisted on; such deci- 
sions, how often soever repeated, and however long practised on, are not 
considered finally authoritative ; but subject to be reversed, after the op- 
posite point has been raised, and discussion had upon the general question. 
{t may be said, however, that the example we have just alluded to in illus- 
tration, applies only to the exposition of the acknowledged law of the land, 

_in application to particular cases. But it may be stated in reply, that the 
acknowledged law of the land, in many instances, is the common iaw; 
which in many cases, is the law of reason and equity. Let the same 
principle be applied to the general case in hand, in the pleadings; and 
we doubt not, Luther and his coadjutors will be acquitted and justified by 
the decision ; though they may have departed from some of the principles 
of the compact, of which, they tacitly, or even positively, (in ignorance, 
or error) became members : and all others too, whose cases the princi- 
ples of law which governed and justified Luther and his coadjutors, will 
fairly cover and sustain. 

IV. But, there is still another view which we wish to take of this part 
of the subject. ‘The same reasons which would support the position, that 





ele entitled “ A view of the primitive Church and its government,” commencing 
on page 247 ; both articles are published in this second volume : and particularly 
see Mosheim’s Church history of the first, second, and third centuries; a3 wel! 
as most annals of those periods. 
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the representative General Conference is not clothed with powers to 
legislate for the laity of the Methodist Episcopal Church, would also 
prove, that it has no power to legislate for the local preachers of the 
Church. How came the Conference to violate the Constitution, then, 
during its last session, by adopting and authorizing the local preachers’ 
bill? But these views of the Constitution might not have been ripened at 
that time : d6r they may have been held by individuals only. But if the 
latter was the fact, should they not have agitated the constitutional ques- 
éion on the case? A constitutional question was agitated in another case, 
on which there was equal sensibility likely to be awakened, we should 
suppose, and it may be, more feeling was actually called forth, than a 
similar appeal to constitutional principles, on the other point, would have 
awakened. 

V. But, the idea of the representative General Conference legislating 
for the itinerant preachers, without involving the rights and interests of 
the laity of the Church, however plausible in theory, appears to us to be 
entirely chimerical in fact / As churches are composed of the laity and 
the ministry, they are mutually, and perhaps scripturally, necessarily 
eonnected with each other ; and, upon the broad scale of church-relation- 
ship, have a sort of mutual right and interest in each other. Therefore, 
whatever affects the one, in this view of the subject, more or less affects 
the other. We deem it unnecessary to furnish examples, as they may be 
conceived of in abundance, in the mind, by almost every reader, who is 
even tolerably acquainted with the character of our establishment.* 

VI. Besides the notion of the government being settled and established 
by the Constitution of 1808, in all the great essential points, to which the 
laity had previously, tacitly, or otherwise consented, is illusory. For the 
Constitution makes provision for its own change, and places the legal 
means of effecting any such change, legally and wholly, at the disposal of 
the itinerant preachers. The Constitution settles the government, just 





* « To notice one, however, in application to the general od. in hand ; 
the representative General Conference have power constitutionally to increase the 
annual allowance of the itinerant preachers; which, when done, instantly be- 
comes a part of “ the order and discipline of the Church.”’ Any disobedience to this 
order and discipline, has its appropriate character, and is guarded against by 
penalty. We readily admit, that no rules of General Conference on this subject, 
have the force to impose Taxation; but might they not do that to a church 
which would involve consequences much more important than money? Might 
they not lead to mutual suspicion and distrust between the laity and the minis- 
try ; and thus, materially defeat the objects of our ministry ? And would not this 
involve the dearest interests and rights of the Methodist Episcopal Church ? What 
spiritual member of that church values his silver and gold so highly as his spiri- 
tual improvement as a member of the church ; and, indeed, his eternal salvation, 
which might perhaps, be thus endangered? The doctrine, that “ the right to be 
represented in the church, arises merely out of the power of the legislative bo- 
dy to impose taxation, and cannot arise out of any other relation,” appears to 
us, to be so utterly destitute of solid foundation, that it scarcely merits a serious 
refutation. Common sense seems competent to discern its fallacy at the first 
blush. 

If men have interests and rights liable to be affected by the ecclesiastical legis. 
lature, of greater value to them, than their money, why may not this fact, in the 
proportion and fitness of things, afford them the basts ofa rigtt to be represent 


ed in the legislature ? 
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as it was before the Constitution, so far as the whole of legislative power 
was before, legally, in the itinerant preachers, and so itis now. But, as 
to the idea of the government being seftled, it is only settled permanently 
in any of its points, so long as the itinerant preachers choose to keep it as 
itnow is. The road to change in the points secured by the Constitution, 
is only made more difficult, from want of the same opinion and will among 
the preachers to change it; but the legal power of changing it in any 
point, is yet, as formerly, exclusively located with the itinerant preachers. 

VII. The above views, which we have taken of the subject, were call- 
ed forth by that construction of the Constitution, and the reasonings by 
which it is attempted to be defendéd, by some of our friends in the oppo- 
sition to our own sentiments. It may now be proper to bring cursorily 
into view, the construction of that instrument, for which we contend. 

Supposing its validity, which may be more particularly examined af- 
terwards, we consider it as having the following bearing :—That it re- 
stricts the representative General Conference from legislating on any one, 
and all of those subjectsy within the bounds of its restrictions, while itself 
remains unaltered.* But the article which concerns “the plan of our 
itinerant General Superintendency,” we construe as designating the bish- 
op’s personal oversight, or superintendency, only ; and as guarding this 
from destruction, not from any sort of modification, that it might under- 
go without being destroyed. On this subject, see our views more at length 
in another essay, commencing on page 190, and continued on p. 301, 
&c. of this vol. ; and particularly see some reflections of the first order, on 
this subject, in an article entitled, “ 4 Review of the Sulj ct of Disa- 
greement between the Members of the General Conference of 1820, upon 
the Presiding Elder Question.” We refer the reader to the papers on 
this subject, already published in this volume, rather than to repeat the ar- 
guments therein contained. 

According to our construction of this article of the Constitution, the re- 
presentative General Conference are at liberty to legislate upon all sub- 
jects connected with “ the plan of our Itinerant General Superintendency” 
(that are not interdicted by other articles of the Constitution,) and even 
upon that plan itself, so far as they may think proper; provided, they 
do not “ do away Episcopacy ;” that is, while they preserve the Metho- 
dist, an Episcopal Church, in contradistinction from a Presbyterian 
Church, or any other form of Church government : and to this conclusion 
we are conducted by the lights of reason and analogy, and whatever else 
illustrates the difference between destruction, and that sort of modifica- 
tion, which affects not the well being of the things so modified. 

VIII. We think proper, farther to state, that we do not see that the 
laity and the local preachers, of the Methodist Episcopal Church, have, 
by the force of tacit consent, or otherwise, deprived themselves of the right, 
as before illustrated, of calling for some share in the legislative councils of 
the Church of which they are members, and in which some of them, and 
not a few, are ministers of the first order ; and this we say, not merely 





* The reader is particularly requested to observe, that this concession is made 
only on the supposition of the validity of the Constitution. EDITOR. 
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with reference to comparison among ourselves; but, also with reference 
to comparison any where, or among any people. 

We are not, perhaps, among those who are the most enthusiastically, 
(using this word in its harmless sense,) devoted to the interests of this 
cause; but, when the insufferable doctrine is attempted to be set up, 
which is advocated in “ Methodist Episcopacy Vindicated,” or that of 
maintaining its practical effects, (by Constitutional constructions,) so far 
as it has a practical bearing on so large and respectable portions of the 


members of our Church ; to be silent, much more to be indifferent spec- 


tators of the eventful struggle, contrary to our best convictions, would, if 
innocent, not be at all magnanimous. 

If the question were to assume the shape of expediency, (which from 
the general tone of the venerable Asbury’s conduct, especially towards the 
local preachers, in our Church, seems to indicate to have been the light in 
which he viewed this subject,) and the conclusion could be made out, as 
probable, that things had better remain as they have been heretofore ; and 
that this state of things would be the best for the interests of itinerancy in 
our Church, and for the prosperity of the Church itself ;* the discussion 
would then assume, a very different moral hue, in our estimation, and, 
perhaps, its practicable effects would be proportionably less hazardous 
to the peace and unity of the Church ; and certainly, we think, less dis- 
reputable to its character. 

If a lay delegation in the General Conference, were likely to take place, 
and the Constitution adopted in 1808, be considered a valid instrument ; 
that portion of this instrument which makes provision for constituting 
the representative General Conference, would of course have, previously 
to its taking effect, to undergo the requisite modification, according to the 
routine made and provided by itself, for changing any of its own parts, or 
provisions. On this subject, we suppose, on the supposition stated rela- 
tive to the validity of the Constitution, there can be but one opinion. 
How far this measure might, or might not, naturally have the effect so 
settle the conflicting parties in the itinerant connexion, is worthy of the 
serious consideration of those among us, who may be best conversant in 
ecclesiastical polity, and the best acquainted with the religious part of 
mankind. 

IX. Before we draw this essay to a close, we take the liberty to offer 
the considerations which induce us to doubt, or call in question, the valid- 
ity of the Constitutional claims, of the restrictive articles formed and 
adopted by the General Conference of 1808. In the first place, we beg 
leave to premise a few preliminary considerations. To form a Consri- 
TUTION, Which we conceive, would be entitled to that high character, all 
the persons invested with equal legislative rights in the community, 





* But this, we should suppose, would be very doubtful, upon any other sup- 
position, than that the laity and the local preachers, are unfavourable to itine- 
rancy ; or that their local views, counsels, and influence, would be unfavourable 
to it, when it is a known fact, that itinerancy itself, depends on Iccal resources, 
and co-operation. Ifan overwhelming majority of the persons in question, are 
decidedly favourable to itinerancy, we do not see the ground for so much ap. 
prehension of evils resulting from admitting lay delegates into the General Con- 
ference. There is, moreover, we think, much in the general sentiment of our 
country, favourable to such a result 
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whether civil, or ecclesiastical, ought to be previously notified of the ob- 
ject designed. A general conventional summons should then be issued 
to all whom it might concern, to appear at a designated place, either per- 
sonally, or by their representatives, for the express purpose of adopting a 
Constitution. And even after the instrument had been drafted and adopt- 
ed, under such circumstances, it would then be desirable, if not essentially 
necessary, that the Constitution should be formally adopted by the com- 
munity in their provincial, or sectional, collective bodies, or by their re- 
presentatives, or atleast, by a majority ofthem. This should be the course, 
before the fullest sanction and validity can be given to it as the Constt- 
TUTION of the community. But if both.these measures are not essentially 
necessary, yet we should conceive one of them at least is indispensable. 
Were both of these courses pursued in the case of our Constitution? It is 
evident they were both practicable, as respects the elders of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, who were all that according to the then existing esta- 
blishment, had authority to vote on the question. Every facility was at 
hand ; access to the several Annual Conferences, and to the General Con- 
ference was free.* Was either of the courses we have mentioned, pur- 
sued? We think not. It is true, in reference to the first, that the then 
presiding bishop did notify the Annual Conferences, previously to the 
meeting of the General Conference of 1808, that it was contemplated to 
take some order at that General Conference, to reduce the number of mem- 
bers of General Conference in future, by means of representatives from the 
Annual Conferences ; for, these in future were to form General Confe- 
rences. Nay, we are disposed to think he did propose the question for 
deliberation, and perhaps, for formal decision, by a plurality of votes. 
But, we are sure it met with rejection in one Annual Conference, if no 
more. And how many more were concerned in the rejection, we have 
not now, nor can we easily obtain the means of knowing. It was an- 
nounced by the bishop that some change in the government was contem- 
plated ; bit as far as we can learn, to what amount, even as respects the 
number of representatives, was not specifically stated ; much less the re- 
strictive articles, as incorporated into the Constitution. The truth on this 
nart of the subject, appears to be this :—the restrictive articles were after- 
thoughts, in the General Conference, occurring after they had actually 
convened. In deliberating this matter, these thoughts suggested them- 
selves, as expedients proper to be resorted to at that juncture; that, when 
many of them should be at home, (and this they deemed to be a probable 
event, should a delegated General Conference be established,) their bre- 
thren in that body might not have it in their power, as it would then be com- 
paratively small, to make, should they be so disposed, too many changes, 
or any very injudicious alterations, in the rules of the society, or church. 
The restrictive articles were, however, adopted by the General Confe- 
rence. But that they were not presented to the Annual Conferences for 
their formal concurrence—a requisite step which should have been taken, 
in order to have given them full and proper validity—we have never been 





* It should be remembered, that not much more than half (if so many) of those 
who had a right to be members of the General Conference of 1808, were pre- 


sent at that Conference. 
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informed, nor have we the least reason to believe it wasa fact. We are 
sure it was not done in the Conference of which we had the honour to be 
a member. Nor do we believe that the Constitution was ever presented 
to the Annual Conferences in their conferential capacities, at all, till the 
time they were called upon to elect their representatives to the ensuing 
* General Conference, according to the provisions of the Constitution, so 
called. And even then, no formal adoption was called for, so far as we 
have ever learnt; but practical execution, only. ‘The Conference, then, 
practised on the instrument, and have since pracffsed on it, again and 
again. Now, we believe, so far as this practising on it, connected with 
_ the preceding circumstances of its history, has given it validity, the An- 
nual Conferences have given to it validity, and no further, 

Now the question is, does the practising ona rule, or law, under the 
mistaken belief, that it was previously valid independent of their doings, 
give to it the validity which before it had not? And that too, when the 
idea had never been agitated, or suggested, that it wanted validity ; it be- 
ing supposed, on all hands, that it wasalready, (agreeable, or disagreeable 
tothem,) obligatory. For, that this was the prevailing sentiment, is, we 
think, fairly to be presumed ; or else, those persons favourable to the Con- 
stitution, would probably have brought it forward for adoption and con- 
firmation; unless they apprehended, that a majority in some of the Con- 
ferences were unfavourable to it. And in that case, the history of facts 
would not go far, we presume, towards the establishment of its validity, 
on the ground of tacit consent. On every view, therefore, which we have 
taken of the subject, we are brought back to this question :—Does the 
practising on a rule, or law, under the mistaken belief that it was previous- 
ly valid, independently on the practitioners’ doings, give to it the validity 
which it before had not ? Every part of the above position, we feel our- 
selves authorized to assume as true, in the general case in hand ;_ predicat- 
ing our assumption, on the above general narrative and discussion, toge- 
ther with admissions of some of the warmest friends, favourable to the doc- 
trines respecting the Constitution, which we have opposed in these sheets. 
For, they admit, if we correctly understand them, that the Constitution 
ought to have been confirmed. And of course that it needed confima- 
tion, since no one ought to do a useless thing. But, if we understand 
them they place reliance for its confirmation, in the known fact of the 
Annual Conferences having acted under it for a series of years. This, 
then, is the question, on which we are fairly at issue. They think that 
the Annual Conferences thus acting under it, did confirm it; we contend 
for the contrary conclusion. To suppose that a body acting on, or under 
any rule, or law, gives to it authority, (it being before unauthorized,) must 
proceed upon the supposition that that authority is imparted to it by their 
will, voluntarily and freely adopting it. But if they before, and even 
while acting under it, believed it to be authoritative, independently on 
their doings, they of course exercised no elective choice of it, in that act, 
whatever. An elective choice only, could exert any confirmatory influ- 
ence on it. For it is not a judicial power, which is supposed to be exer- 
cised, in this case, but a legislative one, to give validity to a law, or bill 
of rights, or if you please, a Constitution, supposed to be not yet adopted, 
settled, andconfirmed. But if it should be urged that it is a transaction in- 
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volving the exercise of mixed rights, executive, judicial, or either of them ; 
then, we reply, any law whatever, both adjudicated and executed, no matter 
how often, and for how long a time in succession, and supposed too, to be 
the valid law of the commonwealth, may on further pleadings, and more 
light being elicited on it, be, (as has often been the case) overturned, and 
prostrated, on account of invalidity being detected in its character ; not- 
withstanding its having been acted under as authoritative, and authentic, 
for years ; and perhaps even for centuries. 

Were this not a true principle, one judge could not dissent or depart 
from the decisions of his predecessors, in the same commonwealth, whose 
decisions had been published as the law of the land.* But unshackled 
mind knows no barrier to its progress, on this subject, sufficient to obstruct 
its impartial decisions, whenever it sees the truth and reason of things, as 
the basis of such decisions, in common law ; and the same doctrines hold 
with regard to statutary law, as it respects true construction and constitu- 
tional validity. We shall, for the present, presume that these law doc- 
trines will not be questioned: if they should, however, we are prepared 
to sustain them by unquestionable authority. 

Thus, then, as the Constitution has not been confirmed by the elective 
choice of the Annual Conferences, exercising their legislative right over it, 
which of course, implies right to accept and confirm, or reject, and des- 
troy it; and as their elective will can only be known by an expression 
of it in that capacity and form,—and, as they have never so expressed it, 
(nor in any other form whatever, by which they expressed an elective 
choice of it as their supreme law, with the knowledge, or probably, even 
with the slightest apprehension that they held the right to disannul it,) 
their will is unknown.t And moreover, as acting under it, in their exe- 
cutive, or judicial capacity, can never give validity to it, no matter how 
long they may have so acted under it; and, as it wanted confirmation 
when it left the General Conference of 1808, which legitimate, and only 
confirmation suitable to the nature of the subject, it has never since ob- 
tained. Therefore, the Constitution has never been confirmed ; it is, 
therefore, not valid. Hence we question its validity. And perhaps 
at this moment, the Church would be better off than it is, if such an instru- 
ment had never been introduced among us, except it were more perfect in 


its character, and valid in its origin. For it seems to be an “ apple of 


contention” indeed, even as to its very meaning. Thus, Mr. Editor, we 
have been led to lengthen this essay, to perhaps, an undue size ; but, ex- 
cuse us this once, and perhaps we shall not so trespass again. We have 
given the result of our investigations on this subject, in general, and wil- 
lingly allow brethren of different sentiments from ours, the same liberty of 
thought and expression. Many of them, we both very highly esteem and 
admire. And we could freely say of some of them, what, in substance, a 





* Of the same grade of tribunal. 

Lest some one might be tempted to ascribe vanity to us, on account of the 
above statement, we take pleasure in stating, that the idea of doubting the va- 
lidity of the Constitution, would, perhaps, never have. occurred to us had we 
not seen a series of essays, published in this second volume; which contain a 
luminous and ingenious discussion of this subject; to which we acknowledge 
ourselves much indebted. 
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fme writer once said of an English worthy, “such are the men, whom (iz 


every respect) we should be happy to call our friends, and whom, no 
man need blush to acknowledge as antagonists.” PHILO NOMOs. 


_—_———_— 


LETTER FROM REY. JOSHUA SOULE. 


Mr. Srocxron, 

* Sir—A friend of mine, some time past, put into my hands the 
‘*WesLeyan Reposrrory” for Nov. 1822. In casting my eye 
over the pages, I observe that one of the writers, under the signa- 
ture of “Quorum pars Fut,” has referred to me. But as I ad- 
dress neither individuals nor the public, only ia my proper name, 
I think it improper to address those who appear only under a ficti- 
tious one. I therefore take the liberty of addressing this note to 
you as Editor of the “ Repository.” 

I feel myself bound by the principles of civility and religion, to 
acknowledge the tribute of respect which the above named writer 
has bestowed on me, through the medium of your Miscellany ; and 
have no cause to doubt the sincerity of his profession. of regard and 
friendship. And from the temperance and moderation manifested 
in the communication, I am disposed to believe that whatever 
‘“‘ mistakes” may have occurred, * they are not intentional.” 

But notwithstanding the respectful manner in which the writer 
has been pleased to notice me, it will be obvious to you, sir, and to 
every observing man, that there are remarks contained in his “ Re- 
view” highly prejudicial to my reputation. 

Should these remarks be without any just foundation if truth, 
and should your readers be led to erroneous conclusions, through 
this false medium, the cause of truth itself would suffer, which is 
certainly more to be regretted than injury suffered only by an in- 
dividual. 

The writer has represented me to the public, as having pursued 
a course of conduct, at the last General Conference, than which 
‘nothing produces more surprise and regret,” and for which I “ had 
not one jot or tittle of authority from the Discipline to bear me 
out.” 

He takes it for granted, as a matter that does not admit of doubt, 
that I thought I “had a legal right to interfere with the decisions of 
the General Conference.” And finally, after suggesting a fear 
that the future historian will not be able to obtain justifying data, 
he assures the public that he has such “ facts and evidences” as ex- 
clude the means of exoneration. 

Now, sir, to all this, considered as the expression of the opinion 
of the writer, | have no objection. What I consider as exception- 
able is, that he has left the public to form an opinion of my con- 
duct merely by the standard of his own. If he has “ facts and evi- 
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dences,” why has he concealed them? If my conduct has pro- 
duced such “ surprise and regret”— if it has been in violation of 
the authority of the Discipline—if it has been in contempt of the 
authority of the General Conference, why has he not informed his 
readers what that conduct was? In justice to me, and the cause 
of truth, I think the writer should have appeared in the character of 
an impartial historian, and exhibited on your pages a true narrative 
of facts relative to my proceeding. ‘This being done, his right to 
show wherein that conduct was in violation or contempt of consti- 
tuted authority, cannot be disputed. And I assure you, sir, a de- 
velopment and illustration would not be less gratifying to myself 
than to your readers. Such a statement of “ facts? would furnish 
every man with proper data on which to judge of my conduct for 
himself. But as the publication now appears, an opinion must be 
formed without data, or otherwise the opinion of the writer must 
be taken as of sufficient authority. 

I ask only, sir, that “the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth,” relative to my conduct on the occasion alluded to, ma 
appear on your pages ; and, under the present circumstances, it Is 
very desirable that such a statement of “facts” should appear. At 
the same time, as I have done nothing in a corner, nothing but 
what is capable of the most demonstrative evidence, I invite any 
number, or character of vouchers, with reference to any act of mine 
which may appear before the public. I have much more to fear 
from the concealment of truth, or from dubious insinuation, than 
from candour and sincerity, which shrink from hypocrisy and dis- 
guise as from a deadly pestilence. It will, I think, be explicitly 
understood, from the foregoing remarks, that the ground of my re- 
monstrance is not that your writers publish their opinions relative 
to my conduct, This they have a right to do. But I complain 
that I am charged before the public with a course of proceeding in 
violation of constituted authorities, without a single item—without 
a solitary Seon the shadow of evidence, which can 
‘serve as a guide to any decision in the minds of your readers. Is 
this, my dear sir, conformable to the golden rule of Him who taught 
on Mount Olivet? In this view of the subject, I take the liberty 
to invite your writer to exhibit every item of my conduct, at the 
last General Conference, or at any period of my ministry, which he 
conceives to have been in violation of the Discipline of the Church. 
I invite such an exhibition, not because I have confidence in the 
infallibility of my own actions, but because [ have a consciousness 
of rectitude and integrity, which, while it shrinks not from the light 
of investigation, will rejoice in the detection, and, when detected, 
in the acknowledgment and retraction of error. 

I remain, dear sir, respectfully yours. 


OSHUA SOULE. 


Baltimore, Dec. 3d, 1822. 
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LETTERS TO A MEMBER OF THE METHODIST EPYIS- 
COPAL CHURCH. NO. IL. 


Dear Brotuer—I have intimated that those founders and 
leaders of sects, who resort to undivided and unqualified power, 
display no extraordinary wisdom or foresight; and, of course, 
do not entitle themselves, in this respect, to the admiration, or the 
imitation of their successors. Among those tribes of men which 
approach nearest to a state of nature, while the natural love of li- _ 
berty is but little controlled by education and circumstances, pow- 
er is not artificially divided ; but, in order to obviate its effects, it 
is made temporary; and when the common danger is past, becomes 
im a great degree nominal. But in the earlier stages of civilization, 
when the weaker tribes are subjugated by the stronger, power is 
rendered perpetual, and as arbitrary in peace as in war. That 
some great men, and a few good ones, have held the reigns of ab- 
solute sovereignty, is undeniable ; but, that their wisdom and vir- 
tue died with them, is equally so; for, their ignorant and vicious 
successors, found no principles to hold them in check. If the worst 
man in the world could be hypocritical enough to secure to him- 
self the Episcopal office over us, he would find the ways plain, and 
the paths made straight, for the operations of despotism. The dead 
lions, the Westeys and Assurys, would be no impediments in 
the way of these living dogs. ‘Their journals, to be sure, would tell 
pretty stories of their labours and sufferings, and humility, and self 
denial, and how they conscientiously used power, as they thought, 
without abusing it ; but, what’would a tyrant, in principle and in- 
clination, care about journals. Even the dumb-heads, who have 
been religiously bound, never to whisper any thing like “ Hi- 
therto shalt thou come and no further,” would, perhaps, begin to 
stare with amazement to find that from the Atlantic to the Rocky 
Mountains, there is not one single fence or barrier to a wicked 
bishop’s power to do mischief. 

No one can doubt, but that, if the state governments in this uni-~ 
on had been destroyed, and all power lodged in the hands of one 
undivided sovereignty, power might be made to act more efficaci- 
ously in given cases ; but, will any body say, that such an indivi- 


sibility, would have most effectually secured our civil liberties ? 


The wisdom of our statesmen -has been displayed in fabricating a 
general government, to bind and unite all the individual states and 
citizens, without infringing upon the liberties of either. I can con- 
ceive of no higher effort of political wisdom than this; it approaches 
nearer to the godlike, than any other with which I am acquainted. 
What kind of legacy Mr. Westry would have left to the Ameri- 
can Methodists, had the travelling preachers continued, to the day 
of his death, to have obsequiously followed his will, it is not in ou 
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power to say, we only know, that he could not possibly have left 
them more completely in the power of the General Conhsivhee and 
the bishops than they are at present. You must pardon me, my 
brother, if I do not father our perpetual ministerial supremacy up- 
on Mr. Westey. Though I have not the most exalted idea of 
his foresight, as.a universal legislator, (with his English plans I have 
nothing to do,) yet, I am inclined to think, that if there had been 
wisdom and inclination enough in the men in power in this coun- 
try, to have opened and maintained an official correspondence with 
him, upon the nature of our political institutions, and our civil and 
religious predilections, the venerable man would have yielded, at 
least a silent consent, to a church legislation among us. I never 
reflect upon the chapter in our history, which relates to the, forma- 
tion of our church, without feeling it in my heart, for the sake of 
those concerned, to wish that it were blotted out. It is a most 
mortifying monument of the want of diplomatical ingenuity. An 
old preacher used to make himself merry with the case of the 
messenger, who was “sent like an arrow through the south,” to call 
the preachers to Conference in Baltimore. The occasion had cer- 
tainly nothing in it to require any bustle or haste. No time was 
left to think. If it had been a time of war, matters could scarcely 
have been hurried on faster to repel an invasion. And yet, all this 
would have been tolerable, if it had been only a beginning, and a 
suitable preparation had been made for the reception of after 
thoughts; but, it seems, that nearly forty years of experience have 
shed no additional rays of wisdom over our legislative councils. 
No idea which relates to the dividing and balancing of power, can 
find any admission into our General Conference. ‘The motto up- 
on the door of this temple stil] is, ‘or Cesar, or nothing.” Would 
to God that it might be changed for “ My brethren, be not many 
masters.”” But, really, my friend, if I could be influenced by your 
implied advice, to call any man master, I should make my selection 
under the imposing aspect of that profound wisdom which per- 
vades systems, and penetrates into futurity. Why should we have 
a master to teach us to cut the Gordian knot? We do not want a 
Wespey or an Aspury, to tell us that travelling preachers can do 
no wrong, but wisdom to teach us how to prevent them from doing 
wrong; or, to correct their errors. J venerate the memory of 
those men, and all good men, for the good they have done by their 
publick labours, as well as for their personal worth; but, it would 
be unjust to praise them for what they left undone, and unjust to 
ourselves not to try toremedy what they did wrong. It is no plea- 
sant task to me, to point out the defects in the church polity of our 
fathers, or to rouse and animate our contemporaries to supply their 
lack of service ; and the labour is rendered doubly disagreeable 
from the liability to which it exposes me of losing the affections of 
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my friends through a misapprehension of my motives. Already, J 
perceive that some of them begin to look strange. ‘ ARISTOTLE 
LOvES PLATO, BUT HE LOVES TRUTH BETTER THAN PLaTo.” 

If it is certainly possible, in any case in this world, it is certainly 
right, to contend upon principle for church representation, and of 
course legislation. On the subject of executive power, a differ- 
ence of opinion may perhaps be harmlessly indulged ; for, while 
the legislative power is participated in by the church, and the right 
of trial to the members by their peers remains, these points can be 
corrected by time and experience. 


Yours, &c. P. & 


— 


FOR THE WESLEYAN REPOSITORY. 
THOUGHTS ON ELEMENTARY INSTRUCTION.—No. I. 


Ir the blind lead the blind, both shall fall into the ditch together. 
And how much better will it fare, if the ignorant lead the ignorant? 
While we admit that the natural man understandeth not the things 
of God, neither can know them, because they are spiritually dis- 
cerned ; we cannot think that the proposition is true to an indefi- 
nite extent ; or, in other words, that no kind or degree of elemen- 
tary instruction can illustrate experimental religion : on the con- 
trary, we are inclined to think that one reason why this — is 
so little understood, is in part. owing to the little pains which is 
taken by the professedly experienced themselves, to reduce in- 
struction upon this important point to anelementary form. While 
the upposers of experience represent it as enthusiasm, and its 
friends neglect to analize its principles, it would. be strange in- 
deed, if the subject did not remain as it is, very much in the dark. 
To be always preaching about what our hearers cannot understand, 
seems to answer but little purpose. What volumes have been 
written about faith and works, and grace and law, and yet how 
little has appeared in the elementary form? We are aware that 
any attempt to reduce the subject of spiritual experience into the 
form of elements, will meet with no patronage from those who 
spiritualize the whole Bible. But as we cannot conceive that the 
spiritualizing method is to be relied on, we shall not be mindful of 
it, or the opposition of those who adopt it. 

Faith, we incline to think, however it may be qualified, is a 
term which can never lose its opposition to doubt. In the Old, 
and particularly in the New Testament, itholds amostconspicuous 
place, and is inseparably connected with present and eternal sal- 
vation. The most elementary passage we can think of at present, 
is Galatians, 3d chap. verses 2 and 5; “ This only would I learn 
of you, received ye the Spirit by the works of the law, or by the 
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hearing of faith—he therefore that ministereth to you the Spirit, 
and worketh miracles among you, doth he it by the works of the 
law, or by the hearing of faith?” The faith of the receiver, and 
the minister, seem to be recognized in this place; and the hearing 
of faith is sufficiently distinguished from the works of the law; 
may it not also be distinguished from the working of miracles? 
The expression itself, hearing of faith, is elliptical, and includes the 
subjects or objects of faith. We cannot believe without an object 
to believe in. So we believe in a proposition or a declaration, or 
a promise; and so our Lord said, ye believe in God, believe also in 
me. The hearing of faith, is equivalent to the declaration, faith 
comes by hearing, and hearing by the word of God. We should 
speak and hear of no object of faith but what is taken from the 
word of God. But if there be objects in the word of God, which 
are neither heard nor believed, that system of faith must be defec- 
tive ; and no faith in generals, can supersede the particulars which 
are not embraced in them. ‘This is an elementary principle of 
great importance. The men who do not preach certain Scripture 
doctrines, cannot be supposed to be capable of begetting faith in 
them, among their hearers, much less if they preach against 
them. 

Let us now examine and see what constituted the hearing of 
faith, when the Spirit was manifestly received and ministered. The 
ever memorable day of Pentecost, on which the apostles were 
endued with power from on high, we find an example in point. 
Jesus Christ had directed his disciples to tarry at Jerusalem until 
this event, and just before his ascension, he confirmed this promise ; 
and itis evident, that their faith in it, induced them all to continue 
with one accord in prayer and supplication, and to come with one 
accord into one place at the very time they were filled with the 
Holy Ghost. If we attend to Peter’s sermon on that occasion, 
we shall find that it was about faith. ‘Then Peter said, “ye shali 
receive the gift of the Holy Ghost, for the promise is unto you and 
your children—then they gladly received his word ;” that is, be- 
lieved it. In these memorable cases, nothing was said about the 
works of the law, and none of them were practised. Similar cir- 
cumstances attended the conversion of Cornelius, the first Gentile 
convert. 'To Him, said Peter, gave all the prophets witness, that 
through his name, whosoever beheveth in him shall receive remis- 
sion of sins.—While Peter spake these words the Holy Ghost fell 
on them who heard the word. Peter in mentioning this fact on 
another occasion, says that the Holy Ghost fell on them, as on us 
at the beginning. Not a single example occurs in all the New 
Testament, of the Spirit being received, or ministered by the works 
of the law, or the priests who officiated under the law; and this is 
fhe more remarkable, as the temple was still standing. Another 
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element or principle which may be drawn from this passage, is, 
that the receivers and ministers were conscious of the facts. ‘Those 
who could answer, that they received and ministered the Spirit by 
the hearing of faith, must needs have had some pretty distingt re- 
collection of what passed within and without them. 

These elements enter into the composition of almost all the cases 
of modern experience which are proved to be genuine by their 
fruits. 1. The hearing of faith in the general. 2. The hearing 
of those particular declarations and promises, which relate to the 
receiving and ministering of the Spirit to save the soul; and, 3. A 
lively consciousness of spiritual agency. 

Let us now proceed to examine the subject of experieuce itself; 
but, we must first enquire whether, like miracles, it was peculiar 
to the primitive times. We think it was not, but belongs to all the 
period through which the gospel is preached; for, we consider that 
the salvation of the soul from sin, is the greatest of all miracles; 
or, in other words, that the Christian religion is a spiritual religion. 
The same impediments now exist in the human heart to its conver- 
sion, which existed on the day of Pentecost: but there is not 
now, nor has there ever been since, the same want of evidence to 
coe the truth of the Christian religion, that there was before the 

ew Testament was written. Now as miracles were certainly 
calculated to give proof publick, of the truth of Christianity being 
visible and audible, and the sanctifying operations of the Spirit on 
the heart not being inward and invisible, is not this a good argu- 
ment why the one should cease with the completion of divine re- 
velation, and the other not? While the miracle-working power, 
and the gift of tongues remained, they were not universal; but the 
spiritual experience was common to all Christians. An hundred 
texts might be produced to prove that the Holy Spirit was given in 
the beginning, for purposes different from that of working miracles; 
given to all, and not to a few on particular occasions. Miracles 
were attestations of the truth of the gospel; but a conviction on 
our minds of the truth of the gospel, does not lessen, much less su- 
persede the necessity of the agency of the Spirit on our hearts. 
Miracles might cease to be wrought upon the body, but the soul, 
without the healing virtues of the Spirit, is always sick with sin, A 
spiritual or experimental religion, must necessarily be inward, in 
the heart ; and of course, could not be rendered immediately evi- 
dent to others who had not the like experience : outward miracles, 
therefore, were desirable in the beginning, to convince others of 
the real existence of a supernatural power; but, that external mi- 
racles were never intended to change the heart, requires no proof ; 
they can only give sensible demonstration of a power which may 
do it. Miracles, we conceive, are as possible now as they ever 
were ; but they are not as necessary, and therefore not continued; 
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but the Spirit is as necessary now, to our salvation, as it was in the 
beginning ; and therefore, its influence is still continued. 

The scandal which has been produced by some of the circum- 
stances connected with spiritual experience, may be greatly les- 
sened, if not quite removed, by the application of the foregoing 
elements or axioms. As for instance, the importance of particular 
ministers, and of times, and places, to the hearing of faith. Some 
one must speak, and something be spoken, before any one can 
hear. ‘Those who speak, and those who hear, must be within 
hearing time and space. Certain men, who affect a liberal and 
philosophical cast of mind, are greatly scandalized at the idea of 
restricting the Omnipotent and Omniscient Spirit to time and place, 
and the ministry of feeble men. Let them, if they can, devise a 
plan by which these offensive circumstances can be separated from 
“ the hearing of faith.” Is it not plain, that no human ingenuity is 
equal to this task? But another class of men are no less scandal- 
ize. that the hearing of faith alone is required, and not the works 
of the law! Now, it cannot but be perceived, that formal or cere- 
monial acts, however legal they may be in themselves, and how- 
ever useful in other respects, yet, when performed for purposes of 
receiving the Spirit, must needs be abundantly more offensive to 
the philosophical conceptions we have alluded to, than the hearing 
of faith; for, they require more apparatus, more men and measures, 
more time and space. When the two systems are compared, as 
means to this identical end, the advantage is infinitely in favour of 
the hearing of faith. But the truth is, that external, formal, and 
ceremonial art, have no fitness or adaptation to the receiving and 
the ministering of the Spirit. They neither prepare, nor dispose 
the heart or the mind for such acts. 'The hearing of faith on the 
contrary, is calculated to call into exercise the mental and moral 
faculties, both in the receiver, and the minister of the Spirit. The 
hearing of faith must be in the form of propositions and promises. 
We can believe only in truths and possibilities, or what we con- 
ceive to be such. The truths of the gospel would excite little in- 
terest in us, without the promises; for the good which they con- 
tain is only made possible to us by the promises. Faith, then, or 
the hearing of faith, if we may speak so, is in the point of contact. 
It prepares and predisposes the heart to receive and to minister 
the Spirit. 

It is surprising to observe how some divines and good men have 
erred, in given instances, in opposing this important means of spi- 
ritual experience. ‘The hearing of faith implies, that faith is in 
lively exercise in the speaker. It is personal faith which gives the 
ministry of the word an advantage over reading it. The Bible, 
though it contains all the subjects of faith about which we can hear, 
is unconscious of its own contents; not so those who minister the 
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Spirit; they believe what they speak; their faith is lively, and 
gives to the word a life-giving and faith-begetting effect among 
their hea:ers. To this cause, no doubt, it is owing that almost all 
modern revivals, like the primitive dispensation of the Spirit, 
emanates as it were from some centre point. The origin and 
progress of Methodism through the ministry of Wesley and White- 
field, it is well known, has been in accordance with St. Paul’s 
** hearing of faith.” All who have received any measure of the 
Spirit by the ministry of these men and their followers, have re- 
ceived it inthis very way. ‘The favoured spots, where all our re- 
vivals of religion have taken place, have ever been where the most 
lively faith was concentrated ; where the faithful preaching and 
praying was heard. We recollect of hardly one instance, in which 
a simultaneous and general impression upon a congregation passed 
away without concentrating upon some individuals, that any last- 
ing effects followed. At first, we could not readily account for 
this; may it not be explained by our elements? In a town where 
there are several congregations, or prayer meetings; or at a camp 
meeting, some particular house or tent will generally take the pre- 
cedence, if there be a revival before the work spreads. We would 
not deny that, in the above cases, there may not be a considerable 
degree of adventitious faith, and a tendency to a superstitious re- 
gard to men and things of no intrinsic importance ; but still there 
may be more genuine faith in lively exercise in the persons assem- 
bled there, than in the other places. As faith begins to sink from 
primary to secondary causes, so will the Spirit’s influence fail; and 
in this way, no doubt, many an evangelical beginning has ended in 
superstition. 

By the hearing of faith, (or of the truths and promises of the gos- 
pel to be believed, and how we are to believe them,) the heart is 
made ready and willing to receive the Spirit; but all other acts 
which are performed as a substitute for this, leave us unfit, unrea- 
dy, unprepared to receive the Spirit. Something more will for 
ever remain to be done before we can get our own consent. 
Whereas, by the hearing of faith, our very unfitness becomes an 
argument why we should receive it now; because, we can never 
hope to be more fit. 

Our inference is, that it is not only the duty of the preachers of 
faith, to preach it to those who have never heard it, but theirs also 
to hear it. ‘The want of attention to this obvious principle, has 
given rise to much misplaced censure and reproach against those 
who have subjected themselves to great inconvenience, with a view 
to the hearing of faith.. Nothing is more obvious than that the 
command to preach the gospel to every creature, is fulfilled when 
we go to him who preaches, as well as when he comes to us ; and, 
that in certain cases, itcan only be accomplished by our going to 
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the preacher. The only reason why it is made obligatory upon 
the preacher, in a more particular manner, to go out, &c., is, be- 
cause this plan is founded upon true economy. A preacher can 
go to multitudes in different places much easier than they can 
come to him ; as each individual will have the same journey to 
perform, that he alone would, but the case is reversed when the 
preacher and his hearers live in vicinity ; they may all meet him 
in the same place, with no more labour than it would require in 
him to go to one of them, and he could preach to a thousand as 


easily as to one. HILO PISTICUS. 


——e~- 


LETTERS ADDRESSED TO THE CANDIDATES FOR THE 
GENERAL CONFERENCE OF THE METHODIST EPISCO- 
PAL CHURCH, TO BE HELD IN MAY, 1824. 


LETTER IIL. 


Dear Breturen—OUR present letter will be directed to the 
question, “‘ What ts the most proper disposition to make of the power 
of stationing the preachers in time of the Annual Conferences ?” 
Before we meet this question directly, we beg leave to introduce a 
few preliminary observations. It is evident, that while the 
Scriptures present no formal or explicit decisions on the subject of 
church government, we find in them a mode of expression, and a 
number of facts, from which we may, without difficulty, ascertain 
the outlines of the apostolic plan of church order. By a careful 
attention to this language, and to these facts, if we mistake not, it 
will be easy to show, that Christ gave but one commission for the 
office of the gospel ministry, and that this office of course, is one. 
That the words bishop and elder, or presbyter, are uniformly. used 
in the New Testament as convertible titles for the same office. 
That the same character and powers, which are ascribed, in the 
sacred writings, to bishops, are also ascribed to presbyters ; thus 
plainly establishing the identity of order, as well as of name.* 
These positions we shal] venture to assume as granted on all hands 
among us; and if they be admitted, it will follow of course, that 
the distinction of bishop and elder, or presbyter, is a distinction 
merely nominal, as it respects Divine authority. These positions 
being granted, and we hope there are none among us that will call 
them in question, it follows as a necessary consequence, that the 
reasons why we give an episcopal form of church government the 
preference to a Presbyterian one, are founded exclusively in con- 
siderations of sound policy. Here we cannot forbear introducing 
a quotation from the learned bishop Stillingfleet, contained in his 





* See Doctor Miller’s Letters. 
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Trenicum. Our quotation is taken from the Rev. E. Cooper, in 
the appendix to a discourse delivered by him on the death of the 
Rev. Francis Asbury, and subsequently published. ‘The bishop 
observes, that “ God by his own laws, has given men power and 
liberty to determine the particular form of church government 
among them. Hence, it may appear, that though one form of go- 
vernment be agreeable to the word, it doth not follow that another 
is not; or because one is lawful another is unlawful; one form 
may be more agreeable to some parts, places, people, and times, 
than others are. In which case, that form of government is to be 
settled which is most agreeable to the present state of a place, and 
is most advantageously conducive to the promoting the ends of 
ehurch government in that place or nation.” Again, the bishop 
adds, ‘‘ the reason of church government is immutable in all times 
and places, which is the preservation of the peace and unity of the 
church ; but the particular form of that government, the laws of 
God have left to the prudence of particular churches to determine. 
So the same reason of church government may cail for an equality 
in the persons acting as governors of the church in one place; 
which may call for superiority and subordination in another.” 
Thus speaks bishop Stillingfleet. We, as a church, have adopted 
the episcopal form of church government,* which is perhaps bet- 
ter suited to our peculiarities as an itinerant ministry, than any 
ether would be. But no one, we presume, will risk his reputation 
upon the assumption, that the right of stationing the preachers ne- 
cessarily, er even naturally, arises out of the office of a bishop. 
Should any have the hardihood, however, to make the attempt, 
he will have the goodness to furnish us with some authorities, at 
least ANCIENT Or MODERN, that will bear him out in his plea; or at 
any rate afford it some shadow of support. Until this be accom- 
plished, we shall consider ourselves fully authorized to consider 
the negative of the position as certainly true. ‘The question then 
at present, offers itself to our consideration on the simple ground 





* Perhaps more properly speaking, it should be said, we have adopted 
a “ Presbyterial Episcopacy,” which is nearly the same with that which 
archbishop Usher proposed and recommended to king Charles L., to be 
the national episcopacy of the Church of England ; and which the king 
agreed to ; but the irritation of parties, at that time, running high, and 
the proposal of the bishop, and the agreement of the king, being delayed 
too long, the proposition was rejected. See the Rev. E. Cooper’s appen- 
dix. The word Presbyterian, though it is commonly used to designate 
those churches which are governed by presbyteries and synods, as the 
churches of Geneva, Holland, Scotland, and those of this denomination 
in the United States; yet all those churches are, in the leading sense of 
the word, Presbyterian, in which presbyters ordain, and are regarded as 
holding the highest ecclesiastical office. See Dr. Miller’s Letters. 
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of policy alone ; and upon this ground we beg leave to examine 
it. Here, without qualification, we assert it to be our opinion, that 
it is an indiscreet and an unwise policy to vest the power of station- 
ing the preachers among us, exclusively in the bishops : and we 
hold this position to be capable of being made satisfactorily to ap- 
pear, both as respects the happiness and safety of the bishops them- 
selves, and also, of the connexion, over which they are called to 
preside. But that we may not seem to practise an unfair evasion 
of the question, we will here state, what we would substitute in 
the place of the order which at present prevails among us, with 
respect to the point in hand. 

1. Then let each Annual Conference appoint by ballot, at the 
commencement of its session, a committee of of its own 
members, invested with sufficient powers, in connexion with the 
bishops, to station the preachers for the ensuing year. Let the 
senior bishop present, be, as matter of right, president of the sta- 
tioning committee. If there be more bishops present, let them be 
members of the stationing committee ex officio. 

The stationing committee being thus organized, let them make 
out their list of appointments one or two days before the Confer- 
ence rises, and have it read in open Conference. And if any 
preacher’s appointment be esteemed by himself, an improper one, 
let him make his appeal to the Conference, which shall judge 
whether his plea be such a one as ought to be attended to or not. 
This to be done without debate.* If the Conference determine 
in the negative, the appointment is confirmed. But if, on the con- 
trary, the Conference determine that his plea is a valid one, the ap- 
pointments are again to be taken into the hands of the committee, 
whose business it shall be to try to redress the grievance in ques- 
tion ; and all such committed to them, as well as possible, without 
inflicting a grievance on some one else. And in order to avoid 
the last named evil, let it be the duty of the committee, in all such 
cases, to consult the parties concerned in the exchanges. And as 
a check upon the stationing committee, if any member of the Con- 
ference feel disposed to object to an appointment of any member 
of the committee, on the first reading of the appointments, it shall 
be his privilege to do so, and the Conference shall decide (with- 
out debate) whether it shall be referred again to the committee or 
not. This privilege to be exercised towards no one else, however, 
but a member of the stationing committee. When all appeals are 
made that are to be made, then let the stationing committee, at 
their subsequent sittings, do the duties assigned them. When this 





* When the appointments are first made out, let the chairmen of dis- 
tricts be also appointed. If afterward any chairman’s appointment be 
changed, let the committee supply his place. 
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is:done, let the appointments be again read in open Conference, and 
with the reading of them, let the Conference be closed. 

By-this means the Annual Conferences alone, will ultimately bear 
the responsibility of stationing the preachers ; and this fact, inde- 
pendent of all other considerations, we should deem quite sufficient 
to establish the position, with which we set out, in our investigation 
of the present question, so far as it applies to the happiness and 
safety of the bishops. Who, that is qualified to sustain such a re- 
sponsibility, (if that be true of any man) would be ambitious of it? 
Nay, might we not ask, what man ought to feel himself authorized 
to incur such a responsibility, in any event of things, unless, like 
Moses, he had been specially spoken to by Jehovah, from “the 
bush,” and was infallibly assured that it was specifically his duty 


to do it? ‘To wield the destinies, and to dispose of the labours, of 


such a vast number of the ministers of Christ, on such a field 
of action as we at present occupy, with all the peculiarities of their 
civil, social, and pecuniary relations; and at the same time, to 
stand responsible to Jehovah for the wounds that may needlessly 
be inflicted on his little ones; not to mention the numberless dis- 


couragements, and cases of retirement from the common field of 


action, on account of needless obstructions thrown im the way, from 
want of more accurate information as to the minutia of cases and 
circumstances ; we say, to sustain all the responsibility arising out 
of such a situation, when correctly viewed, cannot be a desirable 
thing, in itself, to any good man. 

But let us take another view of this subject. Let us contem- 
plate it with reference to the happiness and prosperity of the “con- 
nexion”’ itself. ‘The numberless grievances, properly so called, 
that take place every year, and at almost every Annual Confer- 
ence, that might have been prevented by the plan of arranging 
appointments recommended in these sheets, if they were collected 
into one view, would form an argument, not suited to the ear of 
sensibility only, but to the most masculine reason, and :to the most 
determined moral integrity, that would speak volumes in favour of 
our present plea. But of these scenes of anguish, the bishops, 
who are presently gone, know but little ; and others care less ; and 
least of all, perhaps, he, who was most accessary to them. 

If this be fiction, let it pass like other fictions; but if it be fact, 
we challenge in its behalf a serious hearing ; while at the same 
time, we call upon the friends.of candour, of moderation, of equi- 
ty, and brotherly kindness, to rally round the standard of constitu- 
tional reform, and cut off the occasion of such abuse. Now, what 
is the state of facts in relation to this matter? Why, the bishops, 
travelling all the year over this vast continent, when they come to 
any Annual Conference, they have the preachers to station ; and 
what do they know about any peculiarities of cases, circuits, &c.? 
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Why, generally, what the presiding elders tell them. Who are 
these presiding elders? Why, they are officers in the church, that 
hold their office at the will of the bishops, who appointed them. 
What corresponding check have the preachers on them, to coun- 
terbalance the power they have over them, so as to produce what 
in governments, is called “a balance of power?” None at all. 
And yet their characters have to lie in the hands of these men, to 
dispose of them as their goodness shall direct. And if any one of 
them, should be found a little deficient in this article, (which by 
the way, is no uncommon occurrence among mortals,) we may as- 
suredly count upon the consequences. 

Ministers of the gospel, of all men, ought to be placed in cir- 
cumstances, as free as possible, from all temptation to a departure 
from the most elevated principles of integrity. And in order to 
this, every principle in a church government calculated to put a 
temptation in the way of men to gratify a private resentment by 
inflicting secret injury, ought, as far as practicable, to be carefully 
avoided. Again, every principle in a church government, which 
is in the least degree, calculated to lay a temptation in the way of 
men to hold their ecclesiastical standing in the church, rather by 
conciliating the favour of a patron, than by the dint of generally 
tested merit, should be cently expunged. 

But again, every trait in a church government, which in its 
practical effects, is calculated to awaken suspicion, and therefore 
to generate disunion, ought to be erased; so many facts, so many 
arguments, why the preachers should be stationed by the bishops, 
and a committee, with an appeal to the Annual Conference. Now 
it is not worth while, brethren, to disguise this business; for many 
of us, are all alive to the suspiciousness of the channel through 
which we annually yeceive our appointments. And what sort of 
a wretched state of social slavery of mind and sentiment, are the 
present ecclesiastical regulations subsisting among us calculated 
to engender? If we do not please the presiding elder, we are al- 
most sure to have an oppressive appointment; and yet to tell this 
thing out, is thought by some, a mark of a pestiferous spirit. - If it 
be not too bad to do, it is not too bad to ¢ell. It ought to be told, 
and the grounds in the government that lead to it, corrected at 
once. It is utterly out of the question, to calculate on the extinc- 
tion of suspicion, and party feelings, and schemes of policy, so 
Jong as this feature of our church government remains in its pre- 
sent form. Effects will ever follow their natural causes. You may 
think this to be merely a stroke of policy ; if you can, think so; but 
look into real life, if you can get an insight into the minutie of the 
case, and you will find these views realized. If ever we would 
have unity, strength, and consistency of character, we must alter 
the principles of our church government, here complained of. 
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Men must be placed in a situation in which they can stand up- 
on some sort of independent basis, so as to justify them in the 
calculation that they shall spend their days in the service of the 
Church ; or we never may calculate on being any thing more, com- 
paratively, than an infant ministry. For so long as we are liable to 
be necessitated to locate, by losing the favour of two or three men, 
we can never have that ground of security which is indispensably 
requisite to enable the mind of man to do any thing truly great, that 
requires any considerable length of time for its accomplishment. 
We should no doubt have at this day, a much more matured mi- 
nistry in the United States, had it not been for that policy which 
pushed matured men out of the work to give place to boys: and 
this has been chiefly owing to the fate of Methodist preachers de- 
pending so entirely as it has done, upon the will of a few men. If the 
principles of church polity, for which we now contend, had been in 
our ecclesiastical code for the last ten years, our American con- 
nexion would have been much more advanced toward the condi- 
tion of European Methodism, than it now is. If our old veterans, 
who are now buried in partial neglect and obscurity—choice spi- 
rits many of them, that would do honour to any church, had known 
that they would never be located, until their brethren, of the same 
Conference, could no longer find a place, in which, their domestic si- 
tuation would admit of their serving the Church; they would have 
been this day, many of them, gracing by their hoary locks, and 
directing by their more than sage-like counsels, our evangelical 
ranks. Anathematized be the policy that located them, no matter 
who devised it! But we have already extended this letter to an 
undue length, for which we ask — while we remain affec- 
tionately yours, in the bonds of the gospel of our Lord Jesus 
Christ.* X. Y. Z, 


—E 


FOR THE WESLEYAN REPOSITORY. 


REVIEW OF REV.N. BANGS’ “ VINDICATION OF METHO- 
DIST EPISCOPACY.” 


(Continued from page 307.) 


Tne second instance of the manner of exercising church Disci- 
pline, introduced by our author, relates to minor offences, as ne- 
glect of duties, &c. “ First, private reproof is to be given, and if 
there be an acknowledgment of the fault, and proper humiliation, 
the person is to be forgiven ; but if repeated and continued in, “no 
signs of repentance being given, the offender must be cut off from 
the church, as a disorderly member.” 





* In our next we shall answer some objections. 
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Here again, we confess we have not been able to hear the small- 
est whisper the laity or people have in the execution of the rule al- 
luded to by the Vindicator. The Discipline makes the preacher 
(or the leader, who is confessedly his officer) the executive in this 
business. By him, the “ private reproof” is given—to Aim the 
acknowledgment is made—before hom the “ humiliation” is per- 
formed on the part of the penitent—and by him “ the person is to 
be forgiven.” So that, thus far, the business rests with the preach- 
er (or his _— and the offender. The people, far from having 
a voice in the affair, are to know nothing about the matter, the 
whole transaction being “ private.” But if private reproof should 
prove insufficient to effect “ signs of repentance” and reformation, 
‘the offender must be cut off from the church, as a disorderly 
member.” But previously to the excision, the Discipline grants 
to the delinquent a trial “‘ by a select number of his brethren,” as 
in a case of immorality. It is not necessary to repeat what we 
have said on this mode of trial. It is a ministerial act, and the 
people have neither “ voice” nor “ hand” in the transaction.* 

Here we will take occasion to offer a few thoughts in support of 
our assertion in the last number of the review. We do this be- 
cause one of our travelling brethren who merits our highest con- 
sideration, thinks we have made too broad an assertion, unaccom- 
panied by proof of facts, and who is of opinion “ that it requires a 
very extensive and particular knowledge of the administration of 
Methodist ministers on this continent for twenty years past, to au- 
thorise any man to publish the following sentence”—“ Will not 
astonishment be on the other side of the question, when they are 
informed, that our ministry, with scarcely an exception, have, for 
more than twenty years past, exercised the shameful power of ex- 
communicating class delinquents, without even the form of trial ! 
And this in defiance of the Discipline, which secures to every mem- 





* First, let private reproof be given. Now whether this private reproot 
be proper as it regards matter and manner, or improper, who shall judge ? 
The Reprover, to be sure. Next, there must be a private acknowledg- 
ment of the fault. Who is to judge whether this acknowledgment is 
“ proper?” The Reprover. Next, “ proper humiliation.” Who is the 
judge? The Reprover. Should this Reprover in private, be satis- 
fied that the acknowledgment is satisfactory to himself, and the humilia- 
tion proper for him to receive, what then? The accused may remain on 
trial. So farso good. But, many men many minds. Proper acknow- 
ledgment, and proper humiliation, would not receive that proper charac- 
ter, from every improper reprover in private. This is the sum total then ; 
the accused must meet the demands of the Reprover, let them be as unrea- 
sonable as tyranny and blind as ignorance itself. Should a Reprover 
choose, he may laugh, and make the accused laugh too, and yet say, 
“ verily the rule is a good one.” Look at facts ! EDITOR. 
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ber of the Church, the privilege of trial by committee, and of av 
appeal!” And he believes “ that whatever facts might be shown 
relative to a single station, circuit, or district, it would be extreme- 
ly difficult to produce proof of such almost universal male-adminis- 
tration.” Inreply to these views of our respected brother, (who 
we are happy to say is an exception) we are ready to admit, that 
were the affairs of each station, circuit, or district, administered by 
a single preacher, appointed for life, or during good behaviour, then 
it would require a particular knowledge of the mode of adminis- 
tration in each and every station, circuit, and district, to enable an 
observer to form a general judgment of the manner in which Dis- 
cipline is administered throughout the connexion. But this is not 
the fact, our ministers zéimerate ; no preacher is permitted to remain 
in any one station longer than two years at a time, so that an ob- 
server, placed at a conspicuous point, would be able in a few years, 
to form a very correct general judgment of the administration of 
our ministry. Now we have been residents more than twenty 
years in one of the principal stations in the United States, and con- 
sequently have had an excellent opportunity of witnessing the ad- 
ministration of the oldest and ablest ministers in the connexion ; 
and we do solemnly declare, that we have not known in all that 
time a single instance of trial by committee granted to a class de- 
linquent. Indeed, of late, since this subject has been agitated, we 
have actually heard a preacher in charge, who has travelled ex- 
tensively, declare, when opposed in his summary mode of expel- 
ling class delinquents, that such persons were not entitled by the 
usage of the Methodist Episcopal Church, to trial by committee, 
and that he was disposed to proceed according to the usual way of 
doing such business. On a recent occasion, an aged presiding el- 
der, who has been from his youth up in the work, and who, we 
presume, is well acquainted with the usage of Methodist ministers 
in this country, when pressed in a Quarterly Meeting Conference 
on this subject, argued, that every class delinquent had a trial by 
committee, and that, by the most respectable committee which 
could be selected from any society, namely, the leaders’ meeting. 
This was certainly a very ingenious turn by which to get out of a 
difficulty ; but, unfortunately for the elder, every person present 
knew, that the Discipline does not recognize the leaders’ meeting 
as a court of trial, nor can it be considered such, unless we make 
that a court, where there is neither defendant nor witnesses suffer- 
ed to be present; nor even notification given to the accused to ap- 
pear and make his defence. This all goes to prove, that our “ broad 
assertion” has for its foundation matter of fact, collected from our 
own observations, made during a series of years, and the declara- 
tions and equivocations of men who have travelled long, and seen 
much business in the tees Besides, we have additional tes- 
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timony, collected from different parts of the United States, suffi- 
cient to overwhelm those who call in question our assertion. We 
will just add an extract of a letter from a friend in a neighbouring 
city. ‘ Within the bounds of the Philadelphia Conference, the 
practice of dropping has been universal. The only exception in 
this city is in favour of R******, who, when stationed here, is said 
to have granted trials to class delinquents. ‘The custom has been 
from so early a date, and of such long continuance, that until re- 
cently, the people of our church never even doubted its propriety.” 

The third instance our author introduces is that which relates to 
the mode prescribed for the settlement of disputes between mem- 
bers in their temporal concerns. ‘The parties are directed to refer 
the subject of dispute to arbitrators, chosen by themselves, and 
are bound to abide by the decision. This manner of settling dis- 

utes has saved the members of our church many thousands of 
dollars, and has prevented the great scandal of ‘ brother going to law 
with brother.’ This is the only instance produced, which has any 
thing like ‘equity’ about it. See how easy it is to be just :—only 
place the parties on equal ground ; only assure them, as they are 
assured, in cases of arbitration, that all will be impartial, and ho- 
nest men are satisfied. 

The last instance brought into view by Mr. B. “respects the 
temporal concerns of the church.” Here a wide field of boggy 
ground lies just before us, and we hesitate to enter upon it; not, 
indeed, because we have any fears of being swamped in our pas- 
sage; but because we are confident, that this is a very delicate sub- 
ject; one, the agitation of which, has recently produced un- 
pleasant consequences, and we do not wish to add to their num- 
ber. Yet, on what the vindicator has said concerning “the Gene- 
ral Conference having transferred to the people the right of saying, 
what the allowance of their preachers shall be,” we will just remark, 
that there is no truth in it. The General Conference have trans- 
ferred no such right to the people. And previously to our closing 
this subject, we would beg leave to advise Mr. B. should he write 
again, to say no more about the “little control the preachers have 
over the property of the people.” AMICUS. 

(To be continued.* ) 





* This paper, as we stated in our last No., was intended to conclude the 
Review. The author has since informed us that he has further “ Thoughts 
on Lay Delegation ;” with these, he will couclude in our next. 
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FOR THE WESLEYAN REPOSITORY. 


AN APPENDIX TO “A REVIEW, &c. UPON THE PRESID- 
ING ELDER QUESTION.”* (See page 257, of this Vol.) 


Contrary to our usual custom, in our review, we gave praise 
to living characters; but we beg the reader to consider, that the 
review was written in anticipation of a time when the transactions 
alluded to, may be employed as precedents, and the active agents 
shall have finished their mortal course. A speaker then, might 
employ in substance the contents of the review; but with how lit- 
tle effect, when opposed by precedents which shall have become 
venerable through age, is easily to be foreseen. If any thing 
could have an effect in such a crisis, it must be an appeal to some 
coeval production.. In General Conference some one might then 
say— The opinions and acts of two distinguished members of the 
General Conference of 1820, have been produced as precedents, 
&c. ; but I hold in my hand, Mr. President, an essay of a contem- 
porary writer who predicted this very consequence, and I refer to 
him with peculiar satisfaction, as it is evident that he was actuated 
by no prejudice against those venerable men. It is to be regretted, 
sir, that we have not been in the habit of employing stenographers 
to take down the debates in our General Conference ; for the want 
of them, we are deprived for ever of those able speeches to which 
this writer alludes, and which, possibly, contained facts and argu- 
ments sufficient to put this question at rest; but, sir, without wast- 
ing time in idle regrets, by the aid of this review, I shall be able to 
rub off the rust of age from these precedents, and to convince you 
that they have gained their influence and authority from the mys- 
terious obscurity which time has spread overthem. <A writer who 
had the candour to give the then bishop elect, and the senior 
bishop credit for the rectitude and purity of their intentions, had 
the courage also to point out what he conceived to be dangerous 
as precedents, in that part of their proceedings which related to a 
decision of the General Conference, commonly known by the 
name of “ the conciliation.” Of the soundness of his logic, and 
the correctness of his foresight, this debate has afforded the most 
abundant proof. It has come to pass, as the writer foresaw, that 
the General Conference is to have an Episcopal veto held over it 
an terrorem. Be the question what it may, the bishops, like the 
tribunes of the people in the Roman senate, will only have to say, 
“J forbid it,” and there the matter must end. Doubtless they 
will forbid us to meddle with all matters touching their own pre- 
rogatives. Would it not be well for them, like the Roman tribunes, 
to be chosen by the people, and be obliged to act unanimously, 





* This paper was intended, by the author, to have been published in 
No. VIII, but was not received by the editor in time for insertion in thar 
Number. 
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before they can exercise their veto, &c. &c.” We felt the delicacy 
of the case very sensibly when we were about to designate two 
men by title; but, as we were writing with an eye to futurity, we 
conceive, that if our fears were not realized, no evil consequences 
could follow to their memories. On the contrary, should our ap- 
prehensions ever be verified, we might render to them, as well as 
the cause, an essential service ; for we might thus correct an evil 
by anticipation. We were not ees when the protest, (if we 
may call it so,) against the conciliation was entered. Having wit- 
nessed that interesting scene, (the vote of a large majority in fa- 
vour of the conciliation plan,) we left the Conference with joyful 
emotions of heart. We were afterwards told, that the bishop elect 
expressed, in a note to the bishops, his conscientious scruples 
about carrying the rule into effect, as he considered it to be an in- 
fringement of the third restriction ; and, that the senior bishop did 
the same, but in a manner more full and circumstantial, before the 
Conference. Whereupon, the friends of the conciliation delivered 
some very able speeches; and, that one of the speakers in particular, 


" was quite eloquent in his regrets and complaints respecting the course 


which had been pursued ; he conceived, that the Episcopal ob- 
jections ought to have been made before the question was decided, 
&c. This we endeavoured to account for in the review, by sup- 
posing that the result was not expected, &c. 

The review was intended to embrace all we meant to say on 
the Presiding Elder Question; and we hope, that this additional 
explanation will be sufficient to enable our readers to identify the 
point on which we think the Discipline is silent. We never meant 
to involve any other parts of the public administration of these 
brethren, either by design or accident, no matter which. The 
Discipline, as we think, and indeed are fully P sis gives no 
power to the bishops over the acis of the General Conference. 
We have always considered that body as head over the bishops. 

QUORUM PARS FUL 


a 


EOR THE WESLEYAN REPOSITORY. 
THE ARCHBISHOP. 
AN ESSAY HUMBLY INSCRIBED TO TRAVELLING PREACHERS. 


Ir is no less instructive than amusing, to observe the experi- 
ments of chymists upon the different Gases, particularly those 
which are lighter and heavier than common atmosphere. A 
vial filled with a lighter gas, will retain its contents bottom up- 
wards, though the mouth be unstopped; and one with the mouth 
open will retain a heavier gas though standing on its bottom. 

ould it not be very desirable for ecclesiastical legislators to have 
some test by which to ascertain what kind of gas or spirit belongs 
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to each particular system of church government, that they might 
regulate the container accordingly? [t is manifest, that if in any 
case, the ruling spirit should be lighter than the common spirit, it 
will escape, unless the vessel is turned bottom upwards, or stopped 
tight. 

We think that we have ascertained, that the spirit of a hierarchy 
is the lightest of all the gases: and, of course, has the strongest 
tendency to ascend; and that if as much of it could be collected 
as would fill a balloon, like a balloon it could only be kept down 
by the strongest cords. It was upon this hypothesis that we con- 
fidently anticipated, that as soon as we should have more bishops 
than one, a strong tendency to an archbishopric would manifest 
itself; and, that if our ecclesiastical chymists were ignorant of, or 
inattentive to this circumstance, and neglected to stop the con- 
tainer, the hierarchy would soon ascend above their reacly and 
control. We have speculated pretty freely upon these matters. 
The most obvious means to introduce the office of archbishop, 
it seems to us, is by assumption. If a bishop should chance to 
have age and experience enough to give countenance to the at- 
tempt, he might establish a precedent. ‘The transition from the 
fact to the law, would not be great. Opposition itself might facili- 
tate the event; for, if one or more bishops should happen to have 
courage enough to assert and maintain independence, the next 
General Conference might be induced to give to one the precedence, 
in order to prevent future jarring. Orit may be done thus, two 
or more might agree who should have the first honour, and to 
take it in succession, and thus pay themselves upon the applica- 
tion of the maxim, before honour is humility. An hundred strata- 
gems could be devised to hoodwink the General Conference. If 
travelling preachers, in their legislative capacity, proceed upon 
the plan of exerting their powers to raise feathers and to sink lead, 
they cannot fail to drive all matters to extremities. But who can 
foresee into what errors and absurdities party spirit may not be- 
tray men? For our part, we are fully persuaded that the germs of 
the most boundless ambition are inherent in our system; and, that 
without an active, resolute, and intelligent spirit on the part of our 
legislators, power will soon mount high over their heads. 

We hope that our prediction will not secure its own accomplish- 
ment; but really, our presentiment is, that before the middle of 
the present century, a motion will be introduced into the General 
Conference, in effect, to make an archbishop, and that party spirit 
will run high enough to cause it to pass to a second reading. But 
then, and in that case, what shall we do with our Constitution ? 
Why, no difficulty can grow out of that, as there is nothing in it to 
prevent the spirit from ascending ; the vial is unstopped. He 
night, indeed, be humbly and respectfully invited to attend An- 
nual Conferences, as his business or health might permit; but, as 
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necessity is the mother of discovery, as well as of invention, the 
details might be left to experience. In the mean while the subal- 
tern bishops could have their work so distributed them, as to leave 
the superintendency wtrnerant and general enough, to satisfy the 


letter of the Discipline, &c. ANTICIPATOR. 


aa 


FOR THE WESLEYAN REPOSITORY. 


THOUGHTS ON THE FREEDOM OF THE PRESS AND OF 
SPEECH. 


* Wor unto you when all men speak well of you.” It was not 
till lately that we entered into the spirit of this maxim. The cir- 
cumstance which first led to the present turn of thought was this. 
A preacher once stood pre-eminent among us, and secured to him- 
self the applause of every body, particularly for the meekness and 
sweetness of his temper. In process of time it came to pass that 
a train of cross questioning between him and his brethren, dis- 
closed an unusual degree of unkindly feeling on his part. He 
seemed, as Mr. Rhodda used to say, “to lose all his sweetness.” 
Could it have been possible, said I to myself, that so much gen- 
tleness and amiableness were affected ? Was this man a hypocrite, 
or has flattery spoiled him? This latter supposition may be true ; 
he of whom all men speak well, must needs be flattered, and this 
idea may be embraced in our Lord’s saying, “ woe unto you,” 
&c; as though he had said ye cannot bear flattery ; it will per- 
vert your understandings and spoil your tempers. It will make 
you selfish, positive, impatient of contradiction, peevish, and ill- 
natured. But if this conception is embraced in the maxim, it has 
a bearing upon the freedom of the pen, the press, and of speech, 
and has been offended against by those clergymen who have pro- 
cured the enactment of laws to coerce their enemies into silence. 
The Inquisition, it cannot be doubted, was productive of unbounded 
flattery to the clergy in the countries where it was established. 
By destroying the liberty of the press and of speech, one of the 
fountains of blessing is dried up, and those who instigate the 
measure, entail upon themselves the woe denounced against the 
false prophets. 

The whole passage may be considered as a proof that our Lord 
needed not to be told what was in man, because he knew the hearts 
of all men. He foresaw that his disciples would be exposed to the 
opposite extremes of adulation and hatred ; and that the natural 
and inherent love of praise would prompt them not only to seek 
applause, but when it might be in their power, to extort it, with- 
out being subjected to the necessity of deserving it. Power will 
be flattered, and wealth will be flattered, and parts and talents will 
have more than silent admirers. But flattery is like ardent spirits, 
tts stimulates and intoxicates the brain. When its inebriating fumes 
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have been frequently applied, the mind hankers for it, as the drunk- 
ard does for his bottle, and becomes impatient and even furious 
under the privation. Here and there a head may be found strong 
enough to bear a little flattery, but no one can bear it constantly : 
woe unto you when all men speak well of you. The Pope, or the 
Romish clergy, or as he, or they, or both are wont to call them- 
selves, “the church;” falsified their claim to infallibility when they 
procured laws to be made to terrify their enemies into silence, and 
to encourage and reward their flatterers. Is it not a matter of 
wonder, that writers of high pretensions to philosophy, should em- 
blazon the crimes of priests, as though there were something in the 
office which alters the nature of man. For ourselves, we always 
have believed that they were men of like passions, and that they 
are affected and influenced by physical and moral laws in the same 
manner as other men. What cause, then, has contributed in a pe- 
culiar manner to spoil and corrupt priests? Flattery. ‘They did 
not take the warning, and the woe was fulfilled. Their heads grew 
giddy, and their hearts corrupt, amidst the surrounding smoke of 
that incense which they had helped to kindle. What every body 
said, they were not slow of heart to believe must be true ; not re- 
flecting that they were listening to the echo of their own voice. 

Make no laws, procure none to be made against the tongue and 
the pen, leave your fellow men at liberty to say and publish what 
they will. The servant is not above his Lord. Consider, O ye 
clergy, what a contradiction of sinners he bore against himself. 
How is it that ye cannot understand this saying, blessed are ye 
when men shall revile you, and persecute you, and say all manner 
of evil against you falsely for my sake? Could you but see how 
much humbling and mortifying human nature requires, how much 
crossing and contradiction, to keep the mind sober, then would 
you know the meaning both of the woe and of the blessing. 

One of the precautions which the founder of Methodism used 
to give to the preachers was, to beware above all things of that 
deadly poison, flattery. His remarks on this subject, are well wor- 
thy the attention of every Methodist preacher; but why strain out 
a gnat and swallow a camel? Elders beware; presiding elders be- 
ware ; bishops beware of that policy which tends to surround you 
with flatterers. In effect, all men will speak well of you when 
your measures are so taken as to prevent you from hearing those 
who would speak otherwise, if they speak at all. This suprema- 
cy of ours, is achip of the old block. ‘Truth, they say, cannot 
penetrate to the ears of kings. All men will speak well of the 
General Conference, in the General Conference. All men will 
speak well of the bishops, while they are stationing the preachers, 
How simple and obvious are the means to secure the hearing of on- 
ly one side. Let there be no elections ; they are rude, blunt, un- 
courtly things, but little given to flatter men in power ; besides they 
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lead to electioneering ; and of all the means in the world to take off 
the woe of flattery, none can be compared to those. 

The effects of flattery upon children are well known; but we 
never out-grow this infirmity ; it grows with our growth, and 
strengthens with our strength. It is flattery which is the bane of 
absolute monarchs. It is this deceitful demon which has betrayed 
with a kiss so many of our young and our old preachers. O ye 
professors of religion, be cautious how you flatter your preachers ; 
and ye preachers, be cautious how ye flatter your bishops ; have 
compassion upon these men ; consider that they are on the pin- 
nacle of the temple, and that if their heads should chance to grow 
giddy with the sweet fumes of praise, they may lose their equipoise, 
and if they fall from such a height must be inevitably dashed to 
pieces. DOKEMASIUS. 


ee 


CAMP MEETINGS. 

Mr. Srocxron—During the past season, I attended four Camp Meet- 
ings in Maryland and Pennsylvania; and I deem it worthy of notice, that 
though I have been in the habit of attending Camp Meetings for nearly 
twenty years, I have never seen so little disorder. ‘The oldest and most 
vigilant managers have expressed the same opinion. This orderly beha- 
viour, has been accompanied too, with a corresponding degree of serious- 
ness and attention to the word. I have been inclined to hope, from these 
circumstances, that the reproach was about to be wiped away from 
our Camp Meetings. As far as I can learn from the districts around us, 
they have been more than usually blessed this year. From my own per- 
sonal experience, I have abundant reason to speak well of these meetings ; 
and, I am fully persuaded, that if it shall please God to pour out his Spirit 
among us, they will be found to be all-important as a means of carrying 
on the work of God. Much of the increase of order I have noticed, may 
no doubt, be traced to the unwearied assiduity of the preachers, and the 
united and zealous co-operation of the brethren, in resisting the encroach- 
ments of intemperance and licentiousness. ‘The Methodists in this res- 
spect, have deserved well of their country. And though they have been 
much blamed for furnishing these occasions for disorders, it may be doubt- 
ed whether any other people could have so successfully resisted them. 
They have given abundant proof in these instances, that if (as is suppo- 
sed), too much religion has made them mad, they have method in their 
madness. In times of the deepest religious depression, the latent embers 
have by Camp Meetings been fanned into a flame: and we agree, that if 
in the trying times through which we have lately passed, they have been 
the means of strengthening the things that remained, and were ready to 
die; with the divine blessing what will they not do in the days of pros- 
perity. By the introduction of Camp Meetings, it may be said that the 
war has not only been carried into the enemy’s country, but advanced con- 
siderably farther than it was by field-preaching. In such daring adven- 
tures, it could hardly be expected but that oo resistance would have to 
be encountered, and occasionally, partial defeat be suffered ; but, on the 
whole, we have not only kept out first footing, but gained new ground of 


the adversary. AN OBSERVER. 





